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Message  from  the 
Minister 


lliances  is  a publication 
that  highlights  many  of  the  in- 
teresting and  important  projects 
undertaken  by  Regional  Economic 
Development  Alliances  (REDAs) 
in  2005-06.  Since  1999,  when  the 
first  REDA  was  formed, 

11  more  REDAs  have  developed 
within  the  province,  with  more 
than  260  member  communities. 

As  evident  from  projects  highlighted  in  this  publication, 
economic  growth  within  each  alliance  region  has  been 
dependent  upon  successful  collaborations  and  partnerships 
with  member  communities  and  with  key  industry  and 
government  stakeholders. 

Since  1999  municipal  governments  increasingly  under- 
stand and  value  the  advantages  of  regional  alliances.  Eor 
the  provincial  government,  rural  and  regional  development 
is  benefiting  from  greater  emphasis  now  that  rural  develop- 
ment programs  are  housed  within  the  newly  named 
Alberta  Employment,  Immigration,  and  Industry. 

Alberta’s  communities  realize  it  makes  sense  to  work 
together  to  succeed  in  a globally  competitive  economic 
environment.  The  ability  of  these  alliances  to  work  togeth- 
er, pooling  and  leveraging  expertise  and  other  resources,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  taking  a regional  approach  to 
economic  development. 

My  hope  is  that  very  soon  every  community  in  Alberta 
will  see  the  benefits  of  being  a Regional  Economic 
Development  Alliance  member. 


Iris  Evans 

Alberta  Employment, 

Immigration  and  Industry  Minister 


www.alberta-canacla.com 
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Growing 
Games  tL  Peace 


PREDA 

Peace  Region 
tconomic 
Development 
Alliance 


BY  ERNEST  GRANSON 


1 hen  Cameron  Tofer  and  his  high 
w w school  buddies  began  messing  around 
with  computers  in  his  hometown  of  Grande 
Prairie,  the  city  was  not  exactly  another  Silicon 
Valley.  Now,  thanks  to  a collaboration  be- 
tween the  Peace  River  Economic  Development 
Alliance  (PREDA),  Grande  Prairie  Regional 
College  and  the  local  business  community,  30- 
year-old  Tofer  and  his  fellow  programmers  are 
at  the  centre  of  an  emerging  industry,  located 
right  in  the  Peace  Region. 

“It’s  still  emerging;  it’s  like  an  outpost,  I 
guess,”  says  Tofer.  “But  we  are  able  to  do  the 
same  types  of  work  anyone  can  do.  We  have 
access  to  a lot  of  smart  people  in  Canada,  and 
northern  Alberta  has  the  hardest  working 
people  there  are.  So  in  a way,  we  have  access  to 
the  best  talent  there  is.” 

PREDA  would  like  to  develop  and  cultivate 
computer  gaming  talent  and  skills  and  keep 
them  in  the  Peace  Region  through  events  such 
as  the  fall  2005  Computer  Game  Expo  and 
Competition.  About  150  college  and  high 
school  students  from  throughout  the  region 
came  to  Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  to 
attend  lectures  and  mingle  with  former  resi- 
dents who  have  made  computer  gaming  their 
careers.  Future  game  developers  listened  to 
experts  from  across  Western  Canada,  includ- 
ing Tofer,  who  is  now  president  of  his  own 
Grande  Prairie-based  company,  HermitWorks 
Entertainment  Corporation.  The  computer 
games  industry  is  an  excellent  fit  for  PREDA’s 
mandate  of  attracting  and  retaining  a younger, 
more  educated  and  mobile  population. 

“When  we  were  asked  to  support  the  Com- 
puter Game  Expo,  we  knew  about  the  college’s 
popular  computer  sciences  and  fine  arts  inter- 
disciplinary program  and  the  college’s  plans 
to  grant  a degree  in  that  field,”  says  PREDA 
project  manager,  Nicole  McMullan.  “But  we 
were  also  aware  that  graduates  were  leaving  the 
region  to  pursue  work.  So  we  asked  ourselves, 
‘how  can  we  change  this?’  By  developing  the 
industry,  we  could  give  them  a reason  to  stay.” 


PREDA  is  committed  to  nursing  a growing 
computer  games  industry. 


Computer  games  are  no  longer  a fringe 
business.  North  American  industry  sales  alone 
gross  more  than  $10  billion  annually,  and  those 
numbers  are  expected  to  rise  substantially 
over  the  next  decade.  Across  the  board,  high 
bandwidth  Internet  access  means  that  location 
is  no  longer  everything.  Factors  like  skill  and 
creativity  mean  more  these  days. 

“It’s  nice  to  be  located  in  a technological 
centre  like  Silicon  Valley,”  says  Libero  Ficocelli, 
who  teaches  computer  science  at  Grande  Prairie 
Regional  College,  “but  the  main  prerequisites 
to  develop  computer  games  are  computers,  ac- 
cess to  high  speed  Internet  and  talent.” 

PREDA  provided  funding  for  the  events, 
along  with  project  management  assistance 
to  bring  together  many  of  the  participants. 
PREDA  is  now  involved  long  term  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry.  They  are  developing  an 
online  resource  where  gamers  can  post  contract 
work  for  others  to  bid  on,  and  creating  an 
industry  flow  chart  and  regional  industry  data- 


base. For  Tofer,  who  worked  in  the  real  Silicon 
Valley  for  four  years,  returning  to  his  hometown 
in  2004  was  the  best  career  move  he  ever  made. 
HermitWorks  employs  eight  people  full  time 
and  has  contractors  in  Vancouver  and  Russia. 
Their  product,  called  Space  Trader,  will  launch 
in  March  2007. 

“It  was  the  biggest  risk  I ever  took,”  he  says. 
“The  biggest  thing  for  me  is  to  get  out  of  the 
pool  full  of  sharks  and  work  on  my  own  terms. 
The  infrastructure  is  great  for  small  businesses 
here,  and  great  for  creative  research.  Setting 
up  a business  is  a huge  responsibility;  it’s  not 
something  you  do  on  a whim.  Being  in  another 
country.  I’m  not  too  sure  I could  have  done  it.”  ii 

Did  You  Know? 

Alberta  leads  Canada  in  patents  per  capita, 

and  Peace  Country  files  an  average  of  39.5  per 

cent  of  Alberta’s  annual  patent  applications. 


www.alberta-canada.com 
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Value-Added 

Venture 


BY  JIM  VEENBAAS 


REDI’s  value-added  processing  facility  could 
save  the  family  farm. 


A proposed  bio-ethanol  plant  and 
meat  processing  facility  near 
High  Level  could  save  the  family  farm 
in  northwest  Alberta.  The  $44-milhon 
gate-to-plate  facility  will  take  grain,  beef 
and  pork  produced  by  local  farmers  and 
convert  it  into  value-added  products  for 
consumers  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Spearheaded  by  the  Regional  Economic 
Development  Initiative  Association  for 
Northwest  Alberta  (REDI),  and  with 
tremendous  support  from  local  residents 
and  municipalities,  the  Northwest  Alberta 
Agri-Venture  Concept  will  increase  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  the  region  - especially 
for  those  farmers  struggling  with  the  ex- 
pense of  being  long  distances  from  south- 
ern markets  and  processing  facilities. 

“Farmers  here  have  the  highest  ship- 
ping costs  in  Alberta  because  they  have 
to  ship  everything  to  Edmonton  first.  If 
they  can  sell  their  products  locally,  that’s  a 
major  savings  for  them,”  says  High  Level 
Mayor  Mike  Mihaly,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  REDI.  “The 
whole  thing  is  designed  so  we  can  ship 
our  products  to  the  Northwest  Territories. 
This  area  is  the  only  way  in  and  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  from  Alberta.” 

The  project,  which  could  begin  in  2008, 
will  include  an  ethanol  plant  capable  of 
producing  20  million  litres  of  fuel  annu- 
ally based  on  a supply  of  55,388  tonnes  of 
wheat,  with  some  of  the  by-products  used 
for  the  project’s  feedlot  with  the  rest  being 
sold  on  the  open  market.  It  will  house  a 
beef  feedlot  with  the  capacity  to  produce 
15,600  head  per  year;  a hog  operation 
with  the  capacity  to  produce  10,400  hogs 
per  year;  a meat  processing  facility  with 
the  capacity  to  kill  and  cut  15,600  cattle 
and  10,400  hogs  per  year;  and  a biogas 
facility  with  20  digesters  that  produce  en- 


ergy from  the  waste  of  other  components 
of  the  project,  such  as  manure,  offal,  hide 
and  bone,  as  well  as  municipal  waste.  The 
facility  will  produce  natural  gas,  potable 
water,  heat  and  3.8  megawatts  (MW)  of 
electricity,  with  approximately  one  mw 
for  operations  and  the  other  2.8  MW 
for  sale  on  the  open  market.  All  of  these 
processes  exist  in  other  locations  in  the 
province  but  so  far  no  one  has  put  them 
altogether  in  one  concept,  says  Mihaly. 

“Everything  is  recycled  and  the  waste 
from  one  operation  can  be  used  in  an- 


other,” he  says.  “Integration  really  makes 
the  project  viable.” 

REDI  had  completed  a feasibility  study 
for  the  project  in  2005,  which  projected 
sales  in  excess  of  $40  million  annually,  new 
jobs  for  the  community  and  profits  of  $4 
million  by  the  fifth  year  of  operation.  The 
group  is  now  seeking  federal  and  provincial 
funding  to  complete  a business  plan,  which 
it  needs  to  attract  potential  investors  and 
secure  funding  from  lending  institutions. 

“Our  biggest  challenge  right  now  is  try- 
ing to  obtain  a grant  to  get  us  through  the 
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says  MciVskile.  “The  only  other  indirect 
route  is  up  through  the  Alaska  High- 
way. Every  ounce  of  fuel  that  flows  to 
the  Northwest  Territories  already  comes 
through  High  Level,  It  can  be  mixed  here 
and  ethanol  can  be  sent  north  from  here. 
We  could  probably  send  them  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  meat  every  morning.” 

Although  REDI  is  spearheading  the 
project,  the  towns  of  Rainbow  Lake  and 
High  Level,  and  the  Municipal  District  of 
Mackenzie,  have  all  played  a vital  role.  In 
fact,  the  project  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation and  support  of  people  throughout 
northwest  Alberta.  Cooperation  to  make 
the  project  come  alive  has  been  very 
strong  throughout  the  region. 

“This  has  almost  served  as  a catalyst  to 
get  together  because  it  has  the  potential  to 
be  so  successful  and  it’s  such  an  intriguing 
idea,”  says  Mihaly. 

In  fact,  without  widespread  support, 
the  project  wouldn’t  have  left  the  ground. 
Before  it  could  move  forward,  REDI  had  to 
first  gauge  the  level  of  support  from  local 
producers  and  ensure  a secure  supply  of 
grain,  beef  and  pork.  It  did  so  by  setting  a 
goal  of  selling  200  memberships  for  $100 
each  and  asking  individual  producers  to 
commit  supply  stock.  REDI  easily  reached 
its  memhership  goal.  It  has  enough  com- 
mitments in  grain  and  pork,  and  will  soon 
reach  its  requirements  for  beef. 

“Farmers  up  here  realized  they  have  to 
do  something,”  says  McAskile.  “When 
we  were  talking  with  producers  and  gen- 
erating support  for  the  project,  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  people  we  met,  I don’t  think 
a dozen  were  younger  than  me  and  Fm  in 
my  early  40s.  It’s  become  an  older  man’s 
game.  This  project  might  save  the  family 
farm  up  here.”  li 


Did  Yciy  Know? 

The  Oriented  Strand  Board  mill,  located  10 

kilometres  south  of  High  Level,  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  facility  went  into  production 
in  late  2000.  At  full  capacity,  the  mill  will  consume 
1.3  million  cubic  metres  of  deciduous  timber  per 
year  while  producing  approximately  880  million 
square  feet  of  3/8”  OSB  annually. 


Located  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner 

of  the  province,  800  kilometres  from  Edmonton, 
with  municipal  offices  in  Fort  Vermilion,  High 
Level,  La  Crete  and  Zama,  RED!  comprises  12 
per  cent  of  Alberta’s  entire  iandmass,  or  about 
50,000  square  kilometres. 


The  f^unicipaS  District  of  Mackenzie  holds 

36  percent  of  the  Peace  Region’s  natural  gas 
reserves,  and  80  percent  of  its  light-medium 
crude  oil  reserves. 


business  planning  stage,  but  the  potential 
for  this  project  is  outstanding,”  says  Clark 
McAskile,  a member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee that  oversees  the  project.  “Each 
individual  component  has  a degree  of 
variability  but  integrating  them  together 
should  level  them  out.  If  the  ethanol  mar- 
ket is  down,  meat  might  be  up,  and  elec- 
tricity is  a pretty  constant  market.” 

The  strength  of  the  project  hinges  on 
its  strategic  location,  close  to  burgeon- 
ing markets  in  the  Northwest  Terr.itories. 
“We  have  a direct  route  into  Hay  River,” 


www.alberta-canada.com 
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Tte  Power 

‘’^Leverage 


GAER 

Grande  Alberta 

Economic 

Region 


GAER's  Tourism  Development  Strategy 
changed  the  way  members  saw  their  region. 


BY  AMBER  BOWERMAN 


asper  National  Park  is  like  an  anchor 
tenant  in  a mall:  it  will  always  be 
the  region’s  big  draw.  In  2005  alone,  the 
Park  saw  nearly  two  million  visitors.  The 
Grand  Alberta  Economic  Region  (GAER) 
wants  to  encourage  those  visitors  to  come 
to  the  west-central  Alberta  region,  which 
stretches  from  the  famed  Park  in  the  west, 
to  Onoway  in  the  east,  to  Pox  Creek  in  the 
northwest,  to  Drayton  Valley  in  the  south. 
But  when  GAER  set  out  to  create  a Tour- 
ism Development  Strategy  in  2005,  they 
had  just  $7,500  earmarked  for  research. 

“We  weren’t  going  to  be  able  to  get  a 
whole  lot  done  if  we  didn’t  hnd  ways  to  le- 
verage it,”  says  Elinton  Mayor  and  GAER 
chairman  Glenn  Taylor.  “So  we  leveraged 
our  leveraging  to  get  more  leverage.” 

With  support  from  all  13  of  the  mem- 
ber municipalities  in  the  region,  GAER 
secured  $20,000  from  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  Pund  and 
$15,000  from  Alberta  Economic  Devel- 
opment (AED),  now  known  as  Alberta 


Employment,  Immigration  and  Industry 
(AEII).  Government  agencies  were  won 
over  by  GAER’s  track  record  in  relation- 
ship building,  the  commitment  of  member 
communities,  and  the  fact  that  GAER 
wanted  to  write  a comprehensive  strategy 
aimed  at  economic  diversification. 

“Right  now  our  region  is  very  commit- 
ted to  natural  resource  extraction  in  a tra- 
ditional sense,  such  as  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development,  forestry  and  coal 
mining,”  Taylor  explains.  “But  there’s  a 
growing  realization  that  we’ve  got  a heck 
of  a tourist  asset  as  well.” 

A working  group  of  about  13  people 
from  the  different  member  communities 
set  out  to  identify  potential  tourism  prod- 
ucts in  the  region.  GAER  prepared  tour- 
ism profiles  for  each  member  community 
and  identified  trends  that  hold  promise  for 
the  diverse  region.  The  crystal  clear  wa- 
ters, aspen  parkland  and  dense  forests  in 
the  region  offer  endless  opportunities  for 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  water  sports. 


But  there  were  also  challenges  directly  re- 
lated to  the  boom  in  oil  and  gas. 

“There  is  a severe  shortage  of  hotel 
rooms  in  the  region,”  Taylor  explains. 
“Most  are  occupied  by  oil  and  gas  workers. 
So,  again,  part  of  our  strategy  is  to  identify 
the  challenges  before  we  act.” 

By  May  2006,  the  group  had  identified 
765  products  and  grouped  them  together 
by  type:  Adventure  Activities  might  include 
extreme  sports,  golf  holidays  or  camping; 
Agricultural  Tourism  included  things  like 
working  farm  experiences;  more  traditional 
groupings  like  resorts  were  also  included. 
Other  opportunities  were  identified  in  the 
region’s  proximity  to  Edmonton.  GAER 
received  a lot  of  technical  support  from  AED 
(AEII),  which  was  key  to  the  project’s  success. 

“There  are  so  many  small  operators  out 
there  trying  to  build  their  own  little  niche, 
but  there’s  really  no  coordinated  effort  on  a 
regional  basis,”  says  Taylor.  “The  question 
is,  how  can  they  gain  synergies  by  working 
together?”  ii 


Did  You  Know? 

Located  northwest  of  Edson, 

Sundance  Provincial  Park’s 
Marl  Bog  is  home  to  12 
different  species  of  orchids, 
including  the  very  rare  Bog 
adder’s  mouth  (Malaxis 
paludusa)  and  five  different 
species  of  carnivorous  plants. 
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Mapping 

''"^Future 


AlbertaSW 

Alberta 

Southwest 

Regional 

Alliance 


BY  J!M  VEENBAAS 


Alberta  Southwest  Regional  Alliance 
is  a group  of  14  communities  clus- 
tered along  the  prairies  and  eastern  slopes. 
Land  use  is  a critical  consideration  for 
industry  development  in  the  region.  The 
Alliance  envisioned  that  GIS  “mapping” 
might  be  a way  to  get  a handle  on  infor- 
mation needed  for  decision-making  and 
planning.  The  Crowsnest  Pass,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
most  acutely  felt  the  need.  The  most  obvi- 
ous economic  engine  of  the  future  is  the 
wildlife  and  natural  beauty  of  the  area, 
says  Cliff  Reiling,  economic  development 
coordinator  for  the  Crowsnest  Pass  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  space 
remaining  for  wildlife  and  some  species 
could  disappear  if  -we  don’t  take  steps  to 
protect  them.” 

For  about  two  years  the  idea  was  talked 
about,  but  the  scope  of  the  task  was  large 
and  it  just  wasn’t  clear  how  to  address 
all  the  needs  of  such  a diverse  group  of 
communities.  A unique  partnership  was 
sparked  between  the  Municipality  of 
Crowsnest  Pass,  the  Crowsnest  Pass  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Canada.  After  researching 
the  issue  and  hosting  a number  of  commu- 
nity workshops,  the  partners  focused  their 
efforts  on  developing  a computer-based 
mapping  program  that  allows  users  to 
consider  the  environmental  and  economic 
impacts  of  any  projects  in  the  area. 

“We  all  want  economic  development 
because  we  all  need  to  make  a living,”  says 
Larry  Simpson,  regional  vice-president  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada.  “But 
a lot  of  people  in  the  community  value 
seeing  the  elk  herds  and  other  wildlife  that 
winter  in  the  area.  We  wanted  to  put  these 
values  together.” 


A development  mapping  tool  has  been  good 
for  everyone  living  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 


The  program  allows  users  to  superim- 
pose layers  of  data  onto  local  m.aps,  pro- 
viding alm.ost  instantaneous  comparisons 
between  a multitude  of  different  land  use 
planning  strategies.  Running  the  model  a 
number  of  times  and  altering  the  para- 
meters v/ill  produce  different  outcomes 
and  help  create  an  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  different  planning  strate- 
gies, explains  Greg  Chernoff.  Chernoff, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Miistakis 
Institute,  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Design  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
gary, designed  the  software.  A tool  to  help 
understand  the  trade-offs  between  differ- 
ent approaches  to  development,  in  a larger 
sense  this  project  also  provided  a lesson 
on  how  groups  of  communities  can  benefit 
from  each  other’s  initiatives.  The  difficulty 
of  envisioning  how  to  tackle  the  information 
needs  of  a number  of  diverse  communities 
was  addressed  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass.  Hard 
work  and  creativity  created  a pattern  that 


can  be  shared,  and  duplicated  or  custom- 
ized by  other  communities. 

“The  increased  understanding  of 
the  trade-offs  between  the  different 
approaches  to  development  can  be  in- 
strumental in  building  a unified  vision 
of  the  future  of  Crowsnest  Pass,”  says 
Chernoff.  ii 

Did  Yoy  ICnow? 

The  Livingstone-Porcupine  area  located 
south  of  Kananaskis  Country  along  the 
B.C-Alberta  border  is  one  of  the  most 
diverse  areas  in  the  province.  In  the 
Porcupine  .Hills  alone  there  are  five 
distinct  types  of  vegetation  (grassland, 
parkland,  montane,  sulpapine  and 
alpine.)  Nov/here  else  in  Alberta  do  these 
vegetation  types  co-exist  in  such  proxim- 
ity. At  over  400  years  old,  the  largest  and 
oldest  Douglas  firs  in  Alberta  are  also  in 
this  region. 


www.alberta-canada.com 
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BY  JIM  VEENBAAS 


REDAs  are  developing  answers  to 
environmental  issues. 


xplosive  growth  in  the  Calgary 
» J region  is  opening  the  door  to  op- 
portunity but  it  is  also  creating  a new  set 
of  challenges.  Waste  reduction  looms  as 
an  increasingly  important  issue  for  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  area.  Calgary’s 
landfill  has  35  years  of  life  remaining  to  it, 
and  that  is  not  a lot  of  time,  according  to 
Airdrie  Mayor  Linda  Bruce. 

“That  will  go  in  a heartbeat.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  amount  of  material  going  into 
the  landfill,  we  can  extend  that  timeline  by 
30  years  or  more,”  Bruce  says.  “Waste  re- 
duction affects  everyone  in  the  region,  not 
just  Calgary.  It  affects  the  City  of  Airdrie 
because  that’s  our  landfill  as  well.” 

The  Calgary  Regional  Partnership 
(CRP)  recognized  waste  reduction  as  a 
key  issue  shortly  after  it  was  established  in 
1999.  The  19-member  association  tackles 
regional  issues  and  looks  for  ways  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  municipal  services, 
promote  economic  growth,  and  protect 
the  environment.  And  it’s  taking  proactive 
steps  to  meet  the  province’s  ambitious  re- 
cycling targets.  They  are  improving  land- 
fill diversion  rates  through  recycling  from 
20  per  cent  today  to  80  per  cent  by  2020. 

To  meet  that  challenge,  the  CRP  com- 
missioned a study  in  2003  to  identify  the 
type  of  material  going  into  local  landfills. 
Research  found  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
material  entering  the  landfill  stream  was 
organic  - paper,  yard  waste,  kitchen  waste 
and  other  items  that  can  easily  be  diverted 
from  the  waste  stream  through  compost- 
ing and  other  recycling  measures.  The 
CRP  intends  to  launch  a comprehensive 
recycling  program  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
organic  waste  into  local  landfills.  Com- 
posting facilities  and  curbside  collection 
programs  top  the  list  of  potential  solu- 
tions, so  they  commissioned  another  study 
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in  2004  to  investigate  the  most  effective 
models  of  collecting  waste,  processing 
it  at  regional  facilities,  transferring  it  to 
those  facilities,  and  marketing  the  re- 
cycled products.  Mayor  Bruce,  who  serves 
as  chair  of  the  CRP  association,  says  the 
group  needed  to  look  at  regional  solutions 
to  this  problem. 

“Location  of  the  processing  facilities  is 
one  of  the  biggest  challenges,”  she  says. 
“We  could  put  one  facility  in  the  middle 
of  Calgary  but  would  Canmore  and  Banff 
use  it?  That’s  a long  way  to  truck  organic 
material.  It  has  to  be  sensible  so  that  the 
areas  around  the  towns  and  cities  see  the 
value  in  using  it.  We  also  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  composting  works  best  - 
in-vessel,  windrows  or  a combination 
of  both.” 

The  organics  project  is  just  one  example 
of  how  to  affect  positive  change  across 


the  region.  The  greatest  strength  of 
the  group,  however,  is  the  collabora- 
tive approach  it  takes  to  waste  reduc- 
tion and  the  information  sharing  that 
takes  place  at  each  monthly  meeting. 
Jennifer  Morlock,  chair  of  the  staff 
committee  for  the  regional  composting 
committee  and  manager  of  solid  waste 
and  recycling  for  the  municipal  district 
of  Rocky  View,  says  the  group  shares 
success  stories,  information  about 
markets  and  tours  facilities  together 
in  order  to  get  that  much  closer  to  a 
working  solution. 

“As  a solid  waste  administrator,  you 
often  don’t  have  any  colleagues,”  says 
Morlock.  “You  are  a staff  of  one  and 
you  don’t  have  other  people  to  share 
ideas  with.  By  brainstorming  ideas  at 
the  CRP  monthly  meetings,  we  all 
benefit.”  il 


Q&A  with  Bob  Tarieck, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lethbridge 


Lethbridge’s  Mayor  Bob  Tarleck  was  an  instru- 
mental player  in  the  development  ofSouthGrow 
Regional  Initiative,  (SouthGrow)  a regional  alli- 
ance consisting  of  24  communities  in  southern 
Alberta.  As  Chair  of  SouthGrow’s  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee,  Tarleck  represents  a group  of 
communities  that  have  shown  strong  support  for 
sustainable  environmental  policies.  This  collective 
mindset  has  been  instrumental  in  SouthGrow’s 
desire  to  become  a leader  In  developing  forms  of 
alternative  energy. 

Alliances:  Canyon  describe  the  general  economic 
climate  in  your  region  and  why  you  believe  there 
was  such  a great  response  to  forming  the  South- 
Grow alliance? 

Mayor  Tarleck:  The  Alberta  economy  is  very  ro- 
bust. However,  according  to  provincial  data,  south 
central  Alberta  is  traditionally  the  slowest  to  grow. 
There  was  a concern  in  smaller  communities  in 
the  region  about  maintaining  their  viability.  We’re 
trying  to  create  a sustainable  future  and  chart  our 
own  course.  We  want  to  create  communities  where 
young  people  will  come  and  stay.  We  recognize 
that  we  need  to  create  partnerships  to  sustain  the 


growth  in  south  central  Alberta.  Economic  opportunities 
won’t  be  thrust  upon  us;  we  have  to  make  them. 

A:  What  are  some  of  the  specific  alternative  energy 
initiatives  SouthGrow  is  investigating? 

MT:  We  think  the  issue  of  alternative  energy  is  too  big 
to  put  on  the  shelf  for  five  or  10  years.  A waste-to- 
energy  system  is  a method  of  developing  alternative 
energy,  while  also  addressing  a big  environmental 
problem.  Waste  from  pig,  poultry  and  dairy  farms 
can  be  converted  into  energy  and  we  want  to  get  pilot 
projects  started  with  ethanol  plants.  That’s  a win-win 
situation.  In  the  solar  area,  we  have  the  first  Built 
Green™  subdivision  in  the  country,  Sunridge,  in  West 
Lethbridge.  The  builders  have  a set  of  specifications  for 
construction,  including  energy-efficient  qualities  such 
as  solar  water  heaters,  efficient  insulation  and  solar 
walls.  Builders  get  to  choose  which  technologies  they 
want  to  use  in  order  to  meet  their  goals  and  we  encour- 
age them  to  be  as  creative  and  innovative  as  possible. 
We’re  also  engaging  both  the  University  of  Lethbridge 
and  Lethbridge  Community  College  because  we  think 
it's  essential  to  have  centres  of  research  involved  in  our 
partnership. 

A:  The  communities  in  SouthGrow  seem  to  be  progres- 
sive. How  influential  has  that  been  in  the  desire  to 


develop  new  forms  of  energy  and  in  general,  sustain- 
able economic  development  for  the  future? 

MT:  Things  have  worked  out  much  more  rapidly  than 
we  originally  thought  and  that’s  because  of  the 
willingness  of  the  communities  to  take  part  and  look 
ahead.  Usually,  they  can  be  competitive  amongst 
each  other.  But  we  realize  that  we  can  achieve  more 
economic  development  in  the  region  by  thinking  of 
each  other  as  neighbours  instead  of  competitors. 
We’ve  set  out  to  create  a model  that  meets  all  of  our 
needs. 

A:  How  do  you  characterize  the  environmental  foot- 
print in  the  region? 

MT:  The  fact  that  we’re  not  in  the  high-growth  area 
means  we  can  be  a little  more  patient  for  the  future. 
We’re  looking  at  how  we  can  have  a long-term  foot- 
print. Despite  the  growth  in  the  southwest  region, 
there  is  a feeling  that  we  can  do  things  with  an  eye 
towards  the  future.  The  fact  that  it’s  a little  more 
leisurely  gives  us  the  chance  to  look  long  term. 

A:  What  are  some  of  the  positive  attributes  of  the  re- 
gion from  a geographical  perspective  that  will  assist 
in  such  economic  development? 

MT:  The  federal  government  advises  that  we  have 
the  warmest  average  temperature  and  the  warmest 
winter  temperatures  of  any  prairie  city.  With  a setting 
astride  the  Oldman  River,  and  within  sight  of  the 
majestic  Rocky  Mountains,  Lethbridge  and  the  region 
of  WhGrow  are  places  people  quickly  fall 
in  love  with. 


Did  You  Know? 

Cowley  Ridge,  located  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Alberta  by  the  village  of  Cowley,  is  the 
site  of  the  first  commercial  wind  plant  in 
Canada.  The  project  was  completed  in  two 
phases,  with  Phase  1 commissioned  in  1993 
and  Phase  2 in  1994.  The  wind  plant  consists 
57  Kenetech  turbines,  rated  at  21.4  mega- 
watts. They  produce  more  than  60,000,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  per  year,  enough  to 
power  7,500  Canadian  homes. 


www.alberta-canada.com 
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Life  tTe  River 


PREDA 

Peace  Region 
Economic 
Development 
Alliance 


of  Death 


After  a science  teacher  unearths  a 
mystery,  PREDA  unveils 
a museum. 


BY  AMBER  BOWERMAN 


illions  of  years  ago,  a herd  of 
pachyrhinosaurs  (a  horned  spe- 
cies of  herbivores)  was  crossing  a tur- 
bulent river,  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Alberta’s  Peace  County.  When  the  water 
levels  rose  suddenly,  hundreds  of  the 
dinosaurs  drowned.  Their  bodies  were 
washed  downstream  onto  the  riverbanks, 
where  they  lay  for  millennia.  Subsequent 
floods  buried  their  bones  under  thick  lay- 
ers of  mud  and  ice. 

“At  least  that’s  the  theory  - 73  million 
years  later,”  says  Grande  Prairie  fossil 
hound  Roy  Bickell,  a member  of  the 
Palaeontological  Society  of  the  Peace.  “It 
is  a theory,  but  it  seems  to  - pardon  the 
pun  - hold  a lot  of  water.” 

Over  millions  of  years,  the  ice  melted. 
As  the  melt  water  cut  through  the  region’s 
sediment,  new  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes 
were  formed.  One  of  these  creeks,  located 
about  25  kilometres  west  of  Grande 


Prairie  is  the  Pipestone,  where  in  1972  a 
local  science  teacher  discovered  the  first 
pachyrhinosaur  fossil  while  out  for  a 
hike.  As  more  and  more  fossils  have  been 
unearthed  over  the  years,  the  County  of 
Grande  Prairie  has  made  a discovery  of 
its  own  - it  is  sitting  on  one  of  the  largest 
fossil  finds  in  the  world. 

“There  are  more  bones  per  cubic  metre 
of  excavation  in  the  sandstone  than  there 
are  at  most  other  sites  says  Bickell. 

Consequently,  the  County  of  Grande 
Prairie,  and  its  partners  (Peace  Re- 
gion Economic  Development  Alliance 
(PREDA),  the  Palaeontological  Society  of 
the  Peace  (PSP)  and  others  want  tourists 
to  head  to  the  Peace  Country  to  discover 
how  big  the  find  really  is. 

Bickell,  who  sits  on  the  Pipestone 
Creek  Dinosaur  Committee,  is  push- 
ing for  the  development  of  a world-class 
museum  in  the  region.  The  committee 


heralds  the  River  of  Death  and  Discovery 
Centre  as  a potential  tourist  draw  and  a 
means  of  keeping  some  of  the  region’s  most 
precious  resources  in  the  area.  Because  the 
area  was  underwater  for  so  long,  marine 
fossils  and  petrified  wood  are  also  plenti- 
ful. Bickell,  a Grande  Prairie  native  who 
first  became  interested  in  fossils  while 
working  in  forestry,  has  taken  truckloads 
of  fossils  to  Grande  Prairie  Regional  Col- 
lege, and  says  there’s  much  more  still  to  be 
found.  Normally,  fossils  from  the  region 
are  shipped  to  universities  and  museums 
like  the  Royal  Tyrell  Museum  in  Drum- 
heller.  Bickell  says  it  is  now  time  to  build  a 
place  in  the  region  where  they  can  be  stud- 
ied. 

“There’s  an  awful  lot  of  dinosaur  finds 
here  and  they  all  get  shipped  out,”  says 
Bickell.  “We  don’t  mind  that.  In  fact  we’ve 
encouraged  it.  But,  why  not  keep  some  of  it 
here  and  use  it  for  education?” 
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Looking  down  on  the  Pipestone  Creek  bonebed 


Did  You  Know? 

Southern  Alberta  is  not  the  only  part  of  the 

province  with  badlands;  the  Kleskun  Hill  Natural 
Area  is  one  of  the  northernmost  and  best-known 
occurrences  of  this  special  form  of  landscape. 
Located  20  kilometres  east  of  Grande  Prairie, 
on  highway  43,  the  hills  are  about  50  metres 
higher  than  the  surrounding  parkland  and 
provide  travelers  with  a unique  view  of  eroded 
hillsides,  hoodoos  and  gulleys.  Salt,  silt,  clay 
and  narrow  seams  of  coal  are  exposed.  The  ob- 
servant walker  might  even  find  small  fragments 
of  dinosaur  bones.  At  the  Working  Hill,  fine  sand 
layers  offer  fragile  but  exceptional  leaf  fossils. 


75  million  years  ago,  Alberta  was  similar  to 

what  the  Louisiana  Bayou  is  like  today:  hot, 
swampy,  subtropical  forest,  lush  with  vegeta- 
tion. it  teamed  with  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  was 
a perfect  habitat  for  dinosaurs. 


tours,  was  developed  by  a 3D  virtual 
content  provider  in  Calgary  in  the  same 
year.  Palaeontologists  from  Italy,  China, 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  have  visited  and  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  site.  The  rush  of  activity 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
Pipestone  Creek  Dinosaur  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  more  than  20  people 
representing  over  15  organizations  from 
the  area  including  PREDA  members,  who 
have  all  helped  investigate  opportunities, 
envision  the  centre,  write  proposals  for  the 
facility,  as  well  as  search  for  funding  and 
manpower. 

PREDA’s  interests  and  resources  have 
been  directed  to  positioning  this  discovery 
in  a much  broader  regional  context  that 
would  invite  other  municipalities  to  build 
upon  a dinosaur  trail  in  northwest  Alberta 
as  part  of  an  overall  provincial  dinosaur  trail 
concept.  PREDA  has  also  supported  the 
idea  that  this  find  will  be  of  interest  to  a new 
type  of  tourist  to  the  region,  those  whose 
interest  in  life-long  learning  will  spur  them 
to  participate  in  digs  and  return  on  multiple 
occasions. 

“This  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind,”  says 
Walter  Paszkowski,  economic  development 
officer  for  the  County  of  Grande  Prairie. 
“Jasper,  the  region’s  other  major  tourist  des- 
tination, is  400  kilometres  away.  That’s  why 
we  feel  this  project  is  something  significant.” 

PREDA  was  invited  to  play  an  advocacy 
role  for  regional  development  at  the  initial 
committee  meeting.  With  Jack  O’Toole, 
PREDA’s  Chairperson,  acting  as  the  Com- 
mittee Chair,  a regional  voice  is  being  heard 
championing  Peace  Country  dinosaur  tour- 
ism opportunities  in  the  national  and  inter- 
national arena. 

Eor  more  information  on  this  initiative 
visit  tvww.riverof death. ca  ii 


In  2003,  PSP  treasurer  and  member- 
ship director  Sheldon  Graber  partici- 
pated in  a dig  in  Beaverlodge,  52  kilome- 
tres west  of  Grande  Prairie.  They  were 
excavating  a hadrosaur  (a  duck-billed  di- 
nosaur from  the  late  Gretaceous  period) 
when,  he  says,  “something  clicked.”  He 
and  other  Grande  Prairie  Gounty  coun- 
cilors witnessed  another  resource  leaving 
the  community  with  mixed  feelings. 

“We  wanted  to  consider  the  options 
of  what  we  could  do  here  to  retain  these 
finds,  and  prepare  and  create  our  own 
facility,”  says  Graber,  a professionally 
trained  geologist. 

An  Economic  Impact  Assessment 
completed  in  summer  2005  showed  that, 
if  the  museum  plans  are  realized,  the 
Grande  Prairie  area  would  benefit  by 
roughly  $2.5  million  annually.  Value- 
added  opportunities  abound  through 
partnerships  with  Grande  Prairie  Re- 
gional College  and  the  University  of  Al- 
berta. There  is  particular  excitement  be- 
cause the  size  and  depth  of  the  bonebed 
would  allow  students  to  participate  in 
active  digs  for  years  to  come.  At  present 
there  is  no  nationally  recognized  tourist 
site  within  the  area,  which  falls  within 
PREDA’s  boundaries. 

Excitement  is  already  running  high. 
Plans  for  the  museum  include  a connec- 
tion between  the  interpretive  centre  and 
the  bonebed  below  by  “time  stairs”  - each 
stair  will  represent  150,000  years,  giving 
visitors  an  idea  of  what  73  million  years 
looks  like.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
land  the  facility  will  take  up,  business 
plan,  marketing  plan  and  fundraising 
strategy  were  completed  in  2006;  a 
website  complete  with  computer-ani- 
mated illustrations  and  virtual  bonebed 


www.alberta-canada.com 
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Unearthing  the  Depths  of  Time 


Alliances  asked  Dr.  Philip  Currie, 
internationally  renowned 
paleontologist  and  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  about 
the  bonebed  in  Pipestone  Creek. 

Q:  Just  how  important  is 
this  discovery? 

Dr.  Philip  Currie  explains: 


tainly  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
The  varying  sizes  of  the  specimens 
show  us  basically  what  can  hap- 
pen within  a dinosaur  species  dur- 
ing growth,  because  it  represents 
a very  large  herd  of  animals  that 
lived  and  died  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  place.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  how  much  physical 
variation  there  can  be  in  an  extinct 
animal.  As  in  modern  animal  spe- 
cies, the  variation  in  appearance 
can  represent  differences  between 
young  and  old  animals,  between 
males  and  females,  or  just  indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

Q.*  What  mysteries  may  still  lie  in  the 
bonebed? 

A:  The  biggest  mystery  still  is  what 
caused  the  death  of  so  many 
animals  at  the  one  site.  However, 
this  is  only  one  reason  to  continue 
excavation  and  research  at  the  site. 
There  are  other  mysteries  yet  to  be 
unearthed.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
problems  with  paleontology  and 
other  types  of  science  is  that  very 
often  when  you  learn  something 
about  a site,  it  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  does  answers. 
Pipestone  is  a site  full  of  questions 
and  mysteries  to  uncover.” 


Plastic  cast  of  reconstructed 
adult  Pipestone  Creek 
pachyrhinosaur  skull 


square  metre,  but  at  Pipestone,  the 
density  meant  there  was  no  way 
we  could  excavate  the  site  using 
conventional  means  for  excavating 
most  dinosaur  sites  in  the  province. 
Basically,  we  had  to  strip  everything 
off  layer  by  layer  and  bone  by  bone. 
Despite  it  being  more  time  consum- 
ing because  you  need  to  invest  more 
time  up  front,  in  the  long  run  your 
maps  of  the  site  are  better.  And 
there’s  less  work  to  do  back  in  the 
laboratory  because  you  don’t  have  to 
dismantle  gigantic  blocks  of  plaster, 
rock  and  bone. 

Q;  What  do  the  varying  numbers  and 
sizes  of  the  individual  animals 
indicate? 

Ax  Although  it’s  not  the  biggest  of  the 
horned  dinosaurs  known,  it  is  cer- 


Q: 

A: 


We’re  looking  at  a rare  site  where  we 
have  many  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  it’s  very  evident  that 
the  fossils  at  Pipestone  represent  a 
new  species  of  dinosaur.  It’s  such  an 
unusual  dinosaur;  to  see  the  features 
of  this  dinosaur  develop  and  change 
from  juvenile  to  adult  suggests  very 
strongly  that  this  in  an  incredibly 
important  species  for  understanding 
variation  in  dinosaurs. 

You’ve  called  the  density  of  this 
bonebed  exceptional.  Why? 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  Pipe- 
stone is  that  the  bones  are  piled  in 
the  mudstone  on  top  of  each  other  to 
a depth  of  half  a metre  or  more.  We 
have  some  pretty  exceptional  bone- 
beds  in  Alberta  to  start  with,  where 
we  have  bone  densities 
of  50  to  100  bones  per 
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Retaining  and  employing 
youth  within  local 
communities  has  become 
a priority  for  two  REDAs. 


As  he  neared  graduation,  Lethbridge 
resident  Chris  Howell  definitely  felt 
the  lure  of  big  paychecks  from  the  northern 
Alberta  oil  patch.  But  a chance  to  solder 
some  copper  pipe  and  to  speak  with  several 
young  plumbers  at  an  interactive  trades  dis- 
play in  April  2006  convinced  the  18-year- 
old  to  choose  a career  in  plumbing  instead. 
A few  weeks  later,  Howell  was  hired  - by 
the  company  that  had  set  up  the  booth. 

Howell  was  one  of  3,000  students  from 
five  school  divisions  getting  their  hands 
dirty  at  “Demo  Days,”  an  event  organized 
by  SouthGrow  Regional  Initiative  (South- 
Grow), in  partnership  with  local  businesses 
and  industries.  The  goal  was  to  highlight 
regional  opportunities  for  the  region’s 
youth,  says  SouthGrow  Manager  Linda 
Erickson. 

“We  helped  to  bring  in  the  students,  in 
addition  to  contributing  some  sponsorship 
funding,”  Erickson  says.  “It  was  the  first 
such  event  we  had  ever  helped  to  organize, 
and  we  weren’t  sure  what  to  expect.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  we  were  pleased  to  see  so 
many  people  attend.” 

The  impetus  behind  having  a hands-on 
trades  day  originated  with  Garth  Johnson, 
an  Industrial  Education  teacher  at  Winston 
Churchill  High  School  in  Eethbridge,  and 
Neil  Nunweiler,  owner  and  operator  of  the 
plumbing  contracting  company,  DMT  Me- 
chanical. Both  felt  the  urgency  of  convinc- 
ing youth  in  southern  Alberta  that  a profes- 
sion in  the  trades  is  a sound  career  choice. 

“We  felt  employers  in  the  area  would 
jump  at  the  idea,”  Johnson  says.  “But  it 
took  some  time  and  a lot  of  hard  work  on 
Neil’s  part  here  in  the  region.  Once  every- 
one got  on  board,  the  response  was  out- 
standing.” 

Demo  Days  was  truly  a hands-on  experi- 
ence where  students  were  able  to  weld  steel, 
nail  together  a shed,  and  even  simulate 


climbing  a tree  by  scaling  the  building  raf- 
ters. For  the  employers  it  was  a chance  to 
meet  face-to-face  with  youth  in  the  region, 
and  explain  the  benefits  of  their  trades. 
Some  were  able  to  interview  and  hire  people 
on  the  spot. 

In  central  Alberta,  the  Grizzly  Regional 
Economic  Alliance  Society  (GROWTH 
Alberta)  embarked  on  a similar  project. 
They  began  encouraging  local  youth  to 
consider  career  opportunities  in  its  School 
Expos  events,  held  for  the  first  time  at 
Barrhead  Composite  High  School  in 
February  2006. 

“GROWTH  Alberta  approached  us 
with  the  idea  of  pairing  up  to  develop  an 
opportunity  for  kids  to  learn  about  careers 
they  can  pursue  in  this  jurisdiction,”  says 
school  counselor,  Trudy  Gammel.  “It  gives 
students  a chance  to  directly  connect  with 
people  from  the  employment  sector  and 
post-secondary  institutions.  They  can  meet 
face  to  face  and  develop  contacts.” 

The  genesis  of  GROWTH  Alberta’s 
School  Expo  was  when  two  school  divisions 
realized  they  were  experiencing  declin- 
ing student  enrolment  and  needed  to  do 
something  to  combat  it.  There  were  many 
career  fairs  but  no  one  was  looking  at  the 
big  picture  of  how  youth  could  be  involved. 


The  project  presented  a chance  for  the  REDA 
to  show  that  there  were  career  opportuni- 
ties with  local  manufacturers  and  others  in 
the  region.  Gammel  says  the  next  step  is  to 
increase  the  variety  of  businesses  that  par- 
ticipate, by  incorporating  more  displays  from 
small  business.  That  will  require  a lot  of  ef- 
fort, because  it  means  a major  time  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  businesses. 

Grade  10  student  Justine  Schaffrick  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  post  secondary 
displays  at  the  School  Expo.  “I’m  thinking 
about  going  into  psychology,  so  being  able  to 
go  to  all  the  booths  really  helped.  I was  able 
to  check  into  the  specific  programs,  both  in 
general  terms,  and  also  specifically,  such  as 
the  grades  I will  need,”  she  says.  “From  the 
displays,  I found  I liked  what  the  Concordia 
University  College  program  offered,  mainly 
because  it’s  more  specialized,  and  also  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  students  enrolled.” 

Just  as  the  direct  contact  with  university 
staff  answered  Schaffrick’s  questions,  it 
was  invaluable  for  Chris  Howell,  who  is 
now  working  as  a plumber’s  apprentice. 

“I  had  thought  about  going  into  either 
plumbing,  welding  or  roofing.  I made  up 
my  mind  that  plumbing  would  be  the  way 
to  go  after  my  experience  at  (SouthGrow’s) 
Demo  Days.”  ii 

Did  You  Know? 

During  the  late  1 800s  and  the  early  1 900s,  the 

town  of  Barrhead  played  an  important  role  in  the 
settlement  of  northwestern  Alberta.  Highway  33, 
known  as  the  Grizzly  Trail,  follows  the  original 
Klondike  Trail,  which  was  the  shortest  route  to  the 
Yukon  during  the  Gold  Rush  years.  Once  estab- 
lished, this  route  was  key  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Peace  River  region.  The  Old  Barrhead  Townsite, 
three  kilometres  north  of  the  present  Town  Centre, 
was  a frequent  stopping  place  for  the  “Klondikers” 
and  others  who  needed  supplies  for  their  journey. 
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BY  L.  SARA  BYSTERVELD  FOUV  REDAs  tflUXittliZS 

their  film  readiness. 


When  director  Ang  Lee  came  to  the 

town  of  Fort  Macleod  to  film  Broke- 
back  Mountain  in  June  2004,  locals  had  no 
idea  what  to  expect. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  thought  it  would 
come  to  anything,”  says  Cindy  Brown, 
who  owns  the  building  where  one  of  the 
characters  lives  in  the  film.  “We  thought 
they  would  come,  film,  go,  and  that  would 
be  that.” 

What  Brown  couldn’t  foresee  were  the 
after-effects  of  being  the  backdrop  for  the 
Oscar-winning  film.  An  approximately 
100-person  crew  worked  in  the  Fort  Ma- 
cleod area  for  a month;  they  stayed  at  local 
hotels,  spent  money  in  local  businesses  and 
hired  local  sub-contractors  and  extras. 

Every  morning  the  crew  would  purchase 
$750  worth  of  breakfast  at  the  local  IGA; 
local  contractors  were  hired  to  repaint  a 
cafe  and  an  apartment  for  use  in  the  film; 
the  crew  took  up  every  motel  room  in  town 
and  dropped  their  per  diem  dollars  in  the 
local  bars.  In  all,  the  production  brought 
$200,000  in  direct  revenue  to  the  town,  not 
counting  a subsequent  phenomenon  known 
as  “movie  tourism.”  After  the  release  of  the 
film  in  2005,  tourists  came  to  see  the  stair- 
well where  the  secret  lovers  were  caught  in 
a stolen  embrace,  and  the  Java  Shop  where 
in  one  scene  a major  character  ate  a piece 
of  pie.  Bev  Thornton,  Manager  for  Alberta 
Southwest  Regional  Alliance  (AlbertaSW), 
says  production  companies  know  what  their 
needs  are,  and  it  is  up  to  each  region  to  make 
sure  that  its  unique  assets  and  advantages 
are  well  presented  and  well  coordinated. 

“Attraction  and  availability  to  film 
productions  is  only  half  of  the  equation,” 
she  says.  “Once  a film  comes  to  town,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  it  takes  to  ensure  a 
smooth  process  for  everyone.” 


When  Hank  Williams  First  Nation  was 
filmed  in  the  Peace  Country  area,  the  Peace 
Region  Economic  Development  Alliance 
(PREDA)  felt  its  communities  would  ben- 
efit from  training  on  how  to  interact  with 
production  crews.  In  2005,  six  councillors 
from  the  region  worked  together  to  develop  a 
film  industry  plan  that  included  a flow  chart 
showing  the  typical  production  process  of  an 
on-location  film  project.  The  plan  was  sent 
out  to  the  region’s  24  member  communities, 
almost  all  of  whom  agreed  to  keep  the  plan 
on  file  for  reference  if  a film  comes  to  town. 

Communities  within  AlbertaSW  devel- 
oped their  own  film  readiness  manuals  after 
attending  educational  seminars  covering 
issues  such  as  permission  forms,  prepara- 
tion, and  expectations.  SouthGrow  Regional 
Initiative  (SouthGrow)  also  developed  work- 


shops to  instruct  members  on  how  to  make 
hosting  a film  crew  a pleasant  and  profitable 
experience.  Town  leaders  worked  together  to 
draft  a list  of  key  services  that  film  produc- 
tions might  need  on  location  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Linda  Erickson,  Manager  of  SouthGrow, 
says  that  the  response  was  very  good,  be- 
cause people  had  seen  the  economic  impact 
of  the  ITolly  wood  blockbuster  film  RV  being 
filmed  there  in  2004. 

“Another  step  towards  becoming  film 
friendly  is  developing  bylaws  that  promote 
and  support  film  activity,  such  as  a resolu- 
tion that  will  allow  municipalities  to  have 
the  tools  in  place  to  support  film  activity,” 
says  Erickson.  “SouthGrow  provided  its 
member  communities  with  bylaw  templates 
to  make  this  process  easier.” 
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Community  members  lent  a hand  by  help- 
ing to  find  appropriate  locations  and  being 
on  call  in  case  the  scout  had  any  problems 
accessing  the  locations. 

“The  involvement  of  the  membership,  and 
working  really  closely  with  the  Alberta  Film 
Commission  and  Chief  Administrative  Of- 
ficers in  the  member  communities,  helped  a 
lot,”  says  Erickson. 

In  2005,  SouthGrow,  AlbertaSW  and 
FREDA  took  action  to  become  even  more 
film  friendly.  SouthGrow’s  initiative,  Project 
Radar  Screen,  assessed  the  type  and  quan- 
tity of  photos  already  on  file  at  the  Alberta 
Eilm  Commission’s  image  library,  which  is 
used  by  location  scouts  to  find  backdrops. 
The  project  involved  obtaining  additional 
photos  of  the  region,  which  encompasses  24 
communities  in  south  central  Alberta,  from 
the  U.S.  border  to  the  County  of  Vulcan,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a film  friendliness 
education  manual.  Each  region  hired  film 
scouts  to  photograph  the  distinctive  build- 
ings, landmarks  and  natural  amenities  their 
areas  have  to  offer,  says  Gordon  Macivor, 
coordinator  of  economic  development  for 
the  Town  of  Fort  Macleod. 

“The  photos  were  a broad  collage  of  any- 
thing and  everything,”  says  Macivor.  “The 
film  scout  came  into  the  town  and  looked  at 
it  from  his  perspective.  As  a location  man- 
ager, he  has  a unique  eye  and  knows  what 
directors  are  looking  for.” 

In  the  FREDA  region,  a scout  had  taken 
photos  of  the  region’s  majestic  views  of 
the  Peace  River  and  Dunvegan  Bridge.  In 
AlbertaSW,  another  scout  took  photos 


of  the  churches  and  mansions  in  Fort 
Macleod  and  Fincher  Creek.  Amenities 
photographed  in  SouthGrow  included  the 
badlands,  Writing-on-Stone  Provincial 
Park  and  the  historic  village  of  Stirling.  In 
each  region,  scouts  looked  for  specific  sites 
that  producers  might  need,  such  as  prairie 
vistas,  unique  main  streets,  railroad  tracks 
and  natural  amenities.  The  aim  was  to 
make  information  about  the  regions  more 
readily  available,  so  the  film  commission 
can  successfully  match  films  with  loca- 
tions. 

“Part  of  it  is  a personal  relationship 
with  the  location  scouts,  part  of  it  is 
education,”  says  Macivor.  “If  you  can 
show  the  location  manager  all  the  unique 
locations  you’ve  got,  then  they’re  aware  of 
the  assets  you  have.  So  when  something 
comes  up,  the  location  manager  thinks, 
‘Yes,  I know  exactly  where  to  find  that.’” 

The  town  of  Peace  River  is  part  of 
PREDA’s  territory,  which  covers  a large 
section  of  northwest  Alberta  and  is  home 
to  24  member  communities.  Writer,  direc- 
tor and  producer  Aaron  Sorensen  chose 
to  film  the  award-winning  film  Hank 
Williams  First  Nation  there  in  2004.  So- 
rensen says  part  of  his  film’s  success  is  due 
to  cooperation  from  the  townspeople. 

“We  had  such  cooperation  from  the 
town  at  all  levels,”  Sorensen  says.  “If  we 
needed  extras,  they  would  play  an  an- 
nouncement on  the  local  radio  station 
and  people  would  show  up.  If  we  needed 
to  film  in  one  of  the  local  businesses,  we 
would  just  go  in  and  ask.  The  community 


has  taken  a lot  of  pride  and  ownership  in  the 
film,  as  they  should.” 

Rural  communities  are  taking  advantage 
of  and  showcasing  their  newly  viewed  assets, 
namely  their  scenic  and  historic  beauty  and 
human  resource  ingenuity  for  culturally- 
based  business  opportunities  - “tinseltown, 
a new  and  expanding  industry  in  rural 
Alberta.”  For  more  information  on  film 
attraction  in  the  Peace  Country  visit: 
www.peacecountrycanada.com.  Go  to 
regional  marketing  and  click  on  “film.”  ii 

Did  You  Know? 

Fay  Wray  was  born  Vina  Fay  Wray  in  1 907  in 

Cardston,  Alberta.  Best  remembered  as  the  star  of 
the  1933  classic  horror/adventure  film  King  Kong, 
Wray  became  infamous  as  the  blonde  seductress 
of  a gigantic,  prehistoric  gorilla,  and  for  her  long, 
high-pitched  screams.  A small  park  near  Lee’s 
Creek  on  Main  Street  is  named  Fay  Wray  Park  in  her 
honour.  A small  sign  at  the  edge  of  the  park  has  a 
silhouette  of  King  Kong  on  it. 


The  town  of  St.  Paul,  located  in  Alberta’s  north- 
east region,  boasts  the  world’s  first  UFO  landing 
pad.  First  proposed  in  1967,  then  Mayor  Paul 
Langevin  officially  opened  an  adjacent  UFO  tourist 
information  centre  to  welcome  visitors  in  1990. 
The  landmark  has  its  own  UFO  exhibit  downstairs 
with  photographs  of  UFOs,  crop  circles  and  cattle 
mutilations,  and  hosts  a UFO  hotline. 
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GAER  Regional  Awards  of 
Excellence  honour  the  best. 


t une  21,  2005  was  a special  date  for  cat- 
W tie  farmers  John  and  Lorna  Mochniuk 
from  Wildwood,  AB.  That  was  the  night  the 
Mochniuks  received  the  Family  Farm  Award 
for  Yellowhead  County  at  the  second  annual 
Regional  Awards  of  Excellence,  hosted  by 
Grand  Alberta  Economic  Region  (GAER)  at 
the  Amethyst  Lodge  in  Jasper  National  Park. 

“There  was  a real  sense  of  pride  in  receiv- 
ing the  award,”  says  Mochniuk.  “It  was  very 
exciting  to  hear  we  were  even  invited  to  the 
event.  It  made  me  happy  not  only  that  the 
family  farm  was  being  recognized  but  also 
that  Yellowhead  County  was  being  recog- 
nized.” 

Mochniuk  and  his  wife  are  a prime  ex- 
ample of  the  community-minded  citizens 
that  GAER  wanted  to  recognize  when  they 
created  the  Regional  Awards  of  Excellence 
in  2005.  Mochniuk  has  worked  in  farming 
since  1981,  however  raising  beef  cattle  is  just 
one  of  his  many  responsibilities.  The  father 
of  two  is  also  president  of  the  Yellowhead 
District  4-H  Council,  director  of  the  Paddle 
River  Eeeder  Association,  director  of  the 
Paddle  Cow  Co-op,  and  president  of  the 
Sang  Lake  Grazing  Association.  Eor  the  past 
three  years,  he  has  also  been  president  of  the 
West  Central  Eorage  Association.  His  wife 
is  equally  active,  working  full  time  on  the 
farm  with  her  husband  and  volunteering  for 
the  Wildwood  Community  Association.  The 
Mochniuks  were  among  12  recipients,  each 
nominated  by  GAER’s  13  member  com- 
munities. A cross-section  of  some  of  the  best 
and  brightest  business  people  of  the  region 
were  recognized  at  the  ceremony,  a compo- 
nent of  GAER’s  annual  general  meeting,  the 
Annual  Celebration  of  Success. 

“We  wanted  to  recognize  that  businesses 
in  the  communities  were  major  contributors 
to  the  region,”  says  GAER  Manager  Cathy 
Goulet.  “We  also  wanted  to  create  a way 


for  our  business  leaders  in  the  region  to  net- 
work, come  together  and  create  more  busi- 
ness relationships.  And  we  wanted  to  let  the 
community  know  what  GAER  was  doing 
for  economic  growth.” 

Goulet  says  that  GAER  left  it  up  to  the 
members  to  decide  who  would  best  represent 
their  business  community.  In  those  com- 
munities with  a Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  winner  of  the  annual  business  award 
was  nominated  for  the  GAER  award.  The 
common  characteristics  included  being  in- 
novative in  their  business  and  being  active 
members  of  their  communities.  Mochniuk 
says  that  meeting  with  like-minded  business 
people  was  an  enlightening  experience.  In 
addition  to  doing  his  part  to  improve  the 
sustainability  and  profitability  of  family 
farms  like  his,  he  now  has  another  goal. 

“My  mission  would  be  to  get  more  com- 
munities involved  with  GAER,”  he  says. 
“They’re  doing  wonderful  work  in  the  area. 
In  terms  of  business,  winning  the  award 
really  helps.  People  might  say,  ‘yeah,  he’s  a 
good  guy  to  deal  with.”  || 


Left  to  right:  Glenn  Taylor,  Chair,  GAER 
Lorna  and  John  Mochniuk, 

Bob  Scott,  Government  of  Alberta 


Did  You  Know? 

The  first  known  survey  of  Cadomin  Cave  was 

performed  in  1959,  when  it  was  one  of  only  a few 
known  caves  in  Alberta.  Named  after  the  nearby 
village  of  Cadomin,  which  comes  from  the  acronym 
for  Canada  Dominion  Mining,  its  entrance  elevation 
is  1,891  metres  high,  length  is  2,791  metres,  and 
depth  is  220  metres.  Rumour  once  had  it  that  min- 
ers rode  through  the  cave  on  horseback  all  the  way 
to  Miette  hotsprings,  some  thirty  kilometres  deep, 
to  go  swimming.  After  the  creation  of  Whitehorse 
Wildlands  Provincial  Park  in  1999,  Cadomin  Cave 
received  legal  protection 
from  invaders.  It  is  closed 
to  visitors  from  Septem- 
ber to  April  every  year  to 
protect  bat  colonies  dur- 
ing hibernation  season. 
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CAEP  is  looking  to  future 
opportunities  and  investment  for 
its  39  member  communities. 


BY  AMBER  BOWERMAN 


Central  Alberta  Economic  Partner- 
ship Ltd.  (CAEP)  wants  to  bring 
value-added  diversification  home  to  Central 
Alberta.  The  region’s  $3  billion  chemical 
and  petro-chemical  industry  and  strong 
agricultural  processing  industry  need  new 
investment,  which  will  only  come  if  CAEP 
members  can  sell  the  region  and  its  opportu- 
nities to  the  outside  world. 

“We’re  saying,  let’s  take  it  to  the  next 
stage,”  says  Dawna  Allard,  CAEP’s  Man- 
ager. “After  we  grow  the  grains,  rather  than 
ship  them  out,  we  have  the  capacity  in  our 
region  to  add  value  by  producing  dietary 
supplements  or  functional  food  products.” 

In  2005,  CAEP’s  Agri-food  and  Petro- 
chemical Business  Opportunities  Identifi- 
cation and  Investment  Attraction  Project 
brought  together  representatives  from  its 
39  member  communities,  government  and 
industry  to  assess  the  region’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  to  identify  investment  op- 
portunities. In  their  March  2006  final  proj- 
ect report,  the  region’s  top  six  opportunities 
for  investment  were  agreed  to  be  greenhouses, 
particularly  for  growing  organic  produce; 
bio-lubricants,  which  are  degradable  oils 
derived  from  agricultural  material;  bio-gas, 
which  uses  waste  as  an  energy  source;  func- 
tional foods  and  nutraceuticals,  which  offer 
dietary  or  medicinal  benefits;  ready  meals 
and  snacks,  including  frozen  and  packaged 
meals;  and  large-shaped  plastic  products  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  use. 

Smack  in  the  middle  of  the  region’s 
territory,  whose  northernmost  point 
is  Wetaskiwin  and  southernmost  point  is 
Carstairs,  is  the  County  and  the  City  of 
Red  Deer.  The  potential  to  develop  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  manufacturing  in  the 
agri-food  and  petrochemical  industries  in 
this  area  is  considerable,  according  to  Rick 
Tofani,  Director  of  Applied  Research  and 
Innovation  at  Red  Deer  College. 


“There  are  many  value-added  opportuni- 
ties here  that  aren’t  yet  commercially  devel- 
oped, but  could  be,”  says  Tofani.  “About  35 
per  cent  of  Alberta’s  canola  crop  is  grown  in 
central  Alberta  and  we  ship  it  all  out  of  the 
region.  This  is  an  age-old  argument:  When 
are  we  going  to  stop  sending  the  crop  else- 
where for  manufacturing?” 

Tofani  and  his  counterpart  at  Olds  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Paul  Kolodziejczk,  sit  on  CAEP’s 
Opportunity  Identification  Steering  Com- 
mittee, participating  in  ongoing  research, 
study  and  identification  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities. Local  crops,  Tofani  argues,  could 
be  used  in  ready  meals  or  snacks;  byproducts 
could  be  extracted  in  the  region  for  use  in 
fuels  and  lubricants.  CAEP’s  members  are 
turning  their  focus  towards  attracting  invest- 
ment in  these  promising  sectors.  The  next 
step  is  to  provide  opportunity  profiles,  which 
highlight  required  investment  dollars,  prime 
locations  and  supporting  industries  for  each 
of  the  six  sectors.  Members  are  able  to  use 
the  profiles  to  pitch  their  region  to  inves- 
tors. The  region’s  current  population  base 
of  245,872  grew  by  11  per  cent  from  1996 
to  2001.  The  region  is  fuelling  Alberta’s  hot 


economy  and  feeding  the  province’s  appetite 
for  innovation,  and  CAEP  is  helping  them  do 
it.  Dawna  Allard  likens  the  organization’s  role 
to  that  of  a concierge,  pulling  together  knowl- 
edgeable committees  to  study  trends  and  iden- 
tify opportunities. 

“We  have  a lot  of  key  industry  triggers 
that  we  know  are  opportunities  but  need  to 
be  fleshed  out,”  says  Allard.  “And  will  be,  if 
CAEP  has  anything  to  say  about  it.”  <i 


Did  You  Know? 

The  design  for  St.  Mary’s 

Catholic  Church  in 
Red  Deer  was  inspired  by 
a spiderweb.  Completed 
in  1968,  St.  Mary’s  is  one 
of  the  earliest  works  of 
renowned  Canadian  archi- 
tect, Douglas!.  Cardinal. 
Highly  sculptural  in  plan  and  in  massing,  with 
a touch  of  Baroque  and  expressionist  influence, 
the  building  set  the  scene  for  Cardinal’s  future 
designs.  The  church’s  unorthodox  design  brought 
national  attention  to  a then-unknown  architect. 
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Tte  Cluster 

Strategy 

BY  ERNEST  GRANSON 


The  ACRA-supported 
Regional  Marketing  Plan 
brings  diversification  to 
its  regions. 


/ndustrial  and  commercial  diversification 
have  become  the  reality  in  Edmonton  and 
its  surrounding  municipalities,  thanks  to  a 
major  marketing  strategy  initiated  by  the  Ed- 
monton Economic  Development  Corporation 
(EEDC),  the  Greater  Edmonton  Growth  Team 
(GEGT),  and  the  Alberta  Capital  Regional 
Alliance  (ACRA).  Once  driven  by  oil  refineries 
and  petrochemical  plants,  the  region  now  in- 
cludes a wide  spectrum  of  businesses  - such  as 
window  manufacturers  and  tire  and  electrical 
waste  recycling  plants  - that  aren’t  traditional 
resource-based  industries. 

These  businesses  have  come  to  the  region  as 
a result  of  a coordinated  regional  marketing 
concept  that  originated  out  of  a business  plan- 
ning workshop  in  1999.  Erom  that  original 
plan  came  the  2004  Regional  Marketing  Plan, 
says  Parkland  County  Mayor  and  ACRA 
chair,  Phyllis  Kobasiak. 

“Input  from  regional  representatives  and 
channeling  of  ideas  formed  the  basis  of  our 
Plan,”  says  Kobasiak.  “Thanks  to  the  collec- 
tive thinking  by  the  municipalities  involved. 
Parkland  Country  has  seen  a phenomenal 
percentage  in  growth.  We’re  pushing  to  keep 
up  with  the  development  requests.” 

A critical  element  was  the  grouping  of  dif- 
ferent economic  components  into  clusters: 
value-added  oil  and  gas,  manufacturing,  life 
sciences,  transportation  and  logistics  and 
labour.  Representing  over  a million  people  in 
23  municipalities  including  Edmonton,  the 
ACRA  region  is  a mix  of  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  areas  with  a diverse  offering  of  resources. 
Economic  development  officers  recognized  the 
need  to  coordinate  their  external  marketing 
efforts  between  the  different  municipalities. 

An  economic  development  conference,  held 
in  Edmonton  and  co-hosted  by  ACRA  and 
EEDC,  drew  participants  from  across  Canada. 
To  address  the  regional  labour  shortage,  an 
ACRA  board  member  was  sent  to  job  fairs  in 
Europe.  Eocally,  ACRA  hosted  foreign  worker 
readiness  seminars  and  offered  information 
sessions  for  businesses  searching  for  workers 
overseas. 


“Building  relationships  with  those  kind  of 
contacts  is  crucial  to  help  create  awareness  of 
the  regions,”  Kobasiuk  says.  “By  working  in 
an  alliance,  we  could  streamline  our  efforts 
and  better  market  the  individual  municipali- 
ties.” 

After  the  1997  Manufacturing  Task  force 
identified  Germany  as  a potential  for  manufac- 
turing investment  and  business  collaborations, 
ACRA  became  a founding  partner  of  former 
Edmonton  Mayor  Bill  Smith’s  investment  at- 
traction program.  Project  Germany.  “The  task 
force  first  aimed  its  sights  at  Germany  because 
of  the  high  unemployment  and  large  pool  of 
funding  dedicated  to  foreign  investment  there, 
combined  with  favourable  energy  costs  here  in 
Alberta.  Those  three  factors  led  to  great  manu- 
facturing opportunities  in  Alberta,”  explains 
ACRA  Executive  Director  Ken  Woitt. 

Project  Germany  resulted  in  a commitment 
by  GEKO  Recycling  Technologies,  a subsid- 
iary of  the  German-based  DiHAG/GEKO 
Group,  towards  building  a $30  million  plant 
by  the  Edmonton  Waste  Management  Centre. 
After  six  years  the  project  was  moved  from 
Mayor  Smith’s  office  and  merged  with  the 
2004  Regional  Marketing  Plan.  The  Plan 
focused  on  three  target  markets:  Europe,  the 


United  States  and  Canada,  with  a focus  on 
firms  looking  to  participate  in  the  growing 
Greater  Edmonton  economy. 

Another  move  into  the  European  market 
was  “Euromission,”  an  initiative  to  address 
regional  labour  shortages.  In  a joint  venture, 
several  Regional  Economic  Development  Alli- 
ances (REDAs)  took  part  in  European  job  fairs 
and  hosted  foreign  worker  readiness  seminars 
for  employers.  Kobasiak  says  regional  mayors 
and  managers  meet  on  a regular  basis  to  share 
ideas,  but  individual  municipalities  are  still  en- 
couraged to  pursue  their  own. 

“Neighbouring  municipalities  might  have 
lifestyle  facilities  that  could  be  attractive  to 
employees  who  work  for  businesses  located  in 
adjacent  municipalities,”  Kobasiuk  says.  “But 
as  municipalities,  we  can’t  be  islands.  Success 
for  one  area  should  be  celebrated  by  all  the 
member  municipalities.”  II 

Did  You  Know? 

in  partnership  with  the  University  of  Alberta  in  2006, 
ACRA  launched  the  City  Region  Studies  Centre,  which 
will  house  research  and  researchers  working  on  urban 
issues.  They  wii!  be  exploring  issues  related  to  socioeco- 
nomic planning,  urban  communications,  culture  and 
municipal  governance,  among  others. 
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Covering 


All  the 


Regional  collaboration 
with  Canada’s  military 
bases  in  Alberta  is 
good  for  business. 


BY  AMBER  BOWER  MAN 


Bases 


Northeast  Alberta 
Information 
Hub  Ltd. 

BRAED 

Battle  River 
Alliance  for 
Economic 
Development  Ltd. 


Palliser  Economic 
Partnership  Ltd. 


S hree  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
JL  ment  Alliances  (REDAs)  are  working 
hard  to  keep  their  friends  in  the  military 
supplied  with  goods  and  services,  while 
assisting  their  region’s  businesses  in  the  pro- 
cess.  For  the  first  time,  the  REDAs  are  look- 
ing at  the  presence  of  the  military  bases  in 
the  province  as  opportunities  for  economic 
growth,  says  the  Senior  Director  of  Defence 
Industry  Development  for  the  Government 
of  Alberta,  Bill  Werny. 

“We  took  the  first  step  and  asked  the  mili- 
tary where  they  were  sourcing  their  goods 
and  services,”  Werny  explains.  “Then  we 
were  able  to  identify  where  they  could  find 
what  they  needed  within  the  regions.  The 
opportunities  are  very  clearly  there.” 

In  2005,  three  REDAs-— Northeast  Al- 
berta Information  Hub  Ltd.  (HUB),  Battle 
River  Alliance  for  Economic  Development 
Ltd.  (BRAED),  and  Palliser  Economic 
Partnership  Ltd.  (PEP)—  realized  their 
economic  challenges  were  similar,  and  that 
there  was  potential  in  a strategic  partner- 
ship. A1  Walkey,  Manager  of  BRAED,  Elvira 
Smid,  Manager  of  PEP,  and  Garry  Krause, 
.Manager  of  HUB,  discussed  maximizing  in- 
vestment and  securing  more  contracts  with 
the  three  neighbouring  military  bases.  Rick 
Siddle,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Region- 
al Development  Branch  at  the  Government 
of  Alberta,  helped  the  team  expand  their 
mandate  of  attracting  investment  to  their  re- 
gions to  include  increasing  local  purchasing. 
To  assist  with  this  endeavour,  he  hired  Bill 
Werny,  a former  Commander  at  the  Aero- 
space Engineering  Test  Unit  at  CFB  Cold 
Lake.  Werny  has  been  an  active  proponent 
of  investment  in  and  economic  cooperation 
with  the  military. 

“The  bases  don’t  really  care  wTere  their 
goods  come  from,”  says  WTrny.  “They  have 
a mission  with  specific  requirements,  and 
if  you  can  meet  their  criteria  and  provide 
a quality  service,  they  will  com.e  back  for 


more.  WTat  we’re  trying  to  do  is  grov/  these 
relationships  in  all  three  areas.” 

The  PEP  region  is  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  province,  with  20  member  communi- 
ties, including  Medicine  Hat.  Approximately 
42  per  cent  of  CFB  Suffield’s  purchases  are 
from  within  this  region.  The  percentages 
drop  further  north  because  the  bases  in  the 
HUB  and  BRAED  regions  are  not  as  close 
to  major  centres.  The  HUB  region  located 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Alberta  is  made 
up  of  34  member  communities  and  CFB 
Cold  Lake.  Just  south  is  BRAED,  which 
is  made  up  of  37  members  and  CFB  Wain- 
wright.  The  three  regions  have  worked  with 
the  military  in  the  past,  “it  just  wasn’t  coordi- 
nated,” says  BRAED  Manager,  A1  Walkey. 

“With  the  coordination  we  becam.e  more 
focused  and  collaborative  in  our  approach 
in  dealing  with  the  opportunities  that  come 


v/ith  the  expansion  of  the  defence  industry  in 
the  province  of  Alberta,”  says  Walkey. 

In  2005,  base  activities  at  CFB  Wainwright 
caught  the  eye  of  BRAED  members.  The  base 
is  home  to  the  Canadian  Manoeuvre  Training 
Centre,  which  is  being  improved  to  include  a 
new,  highly  realistic  training  system,  similar 
to  laser  tag,  including  replicas  of  different 
types  of  villages.  With  the  use  of  robotics 
and  laser  technology,  the  scenarios  presented 
provide  realistic  training  for  the  troops.  For 
BRAED,  this  means  opportunities  for  local 
contractors  to  build  infrastructure  and  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  Base. 

There  are  opportunities  at  all  the  bases; 
at  CFB  Suffield,  a recommendation  for  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Un- 
manned Vehicle  Systems  is  being  considered. 
The  centre  will  facilitate  the  development 
and  testing  of  unmanned  vehicles  for  use  on 
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^ MERX  can  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  suppliers  to  access  military  tenders.  In  addition  to  basic  base  supply, 

X operations  like  CFB  Suffield’s,  Canadian  Centre  for  Unmanned  Vehicle  Systems  and  CFB  Wainwright’s 
^ Canadian  Manoeuvre  Training  Centre  offer  future  opportunities  for  suppliers  to  take  advantage  of  expanding 
I military  supply  opportunities  in  Alberta 


1 land,  air,  and  water.  These  vehicles  are  re- 
g sponsible  for  dangerous  or  dirty  work  such 
^ as  clearing  landmines  and  acting  as  moving 
^ targets  in  military  procedures.  At  CFB  Cold 
£ Lake,  the  Aerospace  Engineering  Test  Estab- 

2 lishment  is  a one-of-a-kind  facility  with  an 

s underutilized  test  range  that  could  be  shared 
J with  larger  aerospace  companies.  Any  one 
° of  these  projects  could  bring  in  hundreds  of 
£ millions  of  dollars  to  the  regions. 

£ “We  said  to  ourselves,  ‘what  is  the  op- 
I portunity  here?  Do  we  look  at  attracting 
£ businesses  from  out  of  the  province,  or  de- 
% veloping  business  within  the  province?  Flow 

1 can  existing  businesses  take  advantage  of 

2 this  investment?’”  says  Walkey. 

^ Another  aspect  the  REDAs  tackled 
^ was  helping  entrepreneurs  understand  the 
government’s  bidding  systems.  Canadian 
S military  bases  advertise  their  contracts  on- 
i line  with  the  MERX  Public  Tenders  system. 

0 This  national  service  is  free  and  lists  every 

1 good  or  service  over  $5,000  needed  by  all 

t levels  of  government  across  the  country.  But 

2 entrepreneurs  need  to  understand  how  to 
I use  it  and  to  fill  out  the  needed  forms.  The 
t regions  decided  to  demystify  it  by  organiz- 
? ing  educational  seminars. 


“Most  people  feel  MERX  is  this  great  big 
mystical  dark  hole  they  can’t  access,”  Werny 
says.  “That’s  why  we  are  having  the  semi- 
nars “ to  say  ‘yes,  you  can  do  it  yourself.’” 
These  training  sessions  have  really  opened 
eyes.  One  participant’s  response  was  ‘It  took 
the  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  out  of  sell- 
ing to  the  government’.  We’ve  done  12  so  far 
and  we  are  planning  more.” 

HUB  Manager  Garry  Krause  says  many 
businesses  look  at  the  MERX  system  and 
pass  on  opportunities  thinking  that  they 
can’t  possibly  supply  the  volume  required, 
or  don’t  have  all  the  requirements  of  the 
contract.  “What  we  are  discussing  at  the 
workshops  is  the  options  to  partner  and 
create  a network  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  produce  the  quantities  asked  for  in  the 
contract,”  says  Krause. 

The  REDAs  also  investigated  supply  op- 
portunities. The  bases  need  everything  from 
clothes,  to  helium  for  weather  balloons,  to 
batteries.  They  discovered  the  British  Army 
Training  Unit  in  Suffield  was  purchasing 
90  per  cent  of  their  supplies  through  the 
United  Kingdom:  at  tremendous  cost.  They 
would  order  lumber  from  B.C.,  ship  it  to 
the  U.K.  and  ship  it  back  to  Alberta,  to  the 


tune  of  millions.  Suffield  approached  BATUS 
and  offered  them  a shot  at  engaging  local 
businesses  instead.  A pilot  project,  which 
began  in  the  summer  of  2006,  has  already 
saved  BATUS  up  to  $5  million.  That  same 
summer,  the  British  signed  an  open-ended 
contract  with  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  to  train  in  Suffield  in  perpetuity. 

“What  that  means  for  the  region  is  that 
the  British  are  planning  more  investment,” 
says  Werny.  “There  will  be  huge  require- 
ments in  infrastructure  and  support,  which 
means  increased  opportunities  for  the 
region.  The  Alberta  economy  is  booming, 
but  it’s  important  to  look  at  other  opportuni- 
ties. The  time  to  diversify  is  when  you  have 
money  in  your  pocket.”  ii 


Did  You  Know? 

Every  year  for  30  years.  Air  Forces  from 

around  the  world  have  come  to  CFB  Cold  Lake 
to  participate  in  a six-week  NATO  exercise  called 
Maple  Flag,  held  from  mid-May  to  mid-June. 
Developed  in  response  to  the  finding  that  most 
wartime  aircraft  losses  occurred  during  an 
aircrew's  first  10  combat  missions,  the  exercise 
provides  junior  aircrews  with  these  critical  first  10 
missions,  and  allows  them  to  train  for  large  force 
coalition  operations.  Cold  Lake's  population 
grows  by  about  6,000  people  during  Exercise 
Maple  Flag  each  year. 


Canadian  Forces  Base  Cold  Lake  is  located 

1 1 kilometres  southwest  of  Cold  Lake.  It  is  oper- 
ated as  an  air  force  base  by  Canadian  Forces  Air 
Command  and  is  one  of  two  bases  in  the  coun- 
tiy  using  the  CF-18  Hornet  fighter/interceptor. 

It  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  Cold  Lake  area, 
with  approximately  2,000  military  members  and 
250  civilians. 


There  is  an  area  northeast  of  Hanna  that  is 

known  for  its  lack  of  light  pollution.  If  you  look 
at  it  from  the  night  sky,  it  appears  to  be  a black 
hole.  Stargazers  like  to  come  out  and  view  the 
night  sky  from  this  point. 
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Small  Town, 


BiQ  Dream 


AlbertaSW 

Alberta  Southwest 
Regional  Alliance 


BY  L.SARABYSTERVELD 


A new  police  training  centre 
promises  far-reaching  economic 
benefits  for  AlbertaSW. 


■ he  town  of  Fort  Madeod  needed 
JL  an  economic  shot  in  the  arm,  says 
Mayor  Shawn  Patience.  He  and  his  Coun- 
cil shared  the  desire  to  make  a difference 
and  create  a new  level  of  vitality  in  the 
community.  In  October  2005,  they  saw 
their  chance  when  the  Province  of  Alberta 
issued  a request  for  site  proposals  to  estab- 
lish an  Alberta  Police  and  Peace  Officer 
Training  Centre.  Fort  Macleod  has  a rich 
history  of  ties  with  police  enforcement: 
Alberta’s  first  NorthWest  Mounted  Police 
outpost  was  established  there  in  1874. 

Over  a century  later,  this  small  town  of 
3,000  in  the  heart  of  the  Alberta  South- 
West  region  saw  the  exciting  possibility  of 
a return  to  its  roots. 

“Right  out  of  the  starting  gate,  we  real- 
ized that  this  project  was  bigger  than  us; 
it  would  benefit  the  whole  region,”  says 
Gordon  Macivor,  Coordinator  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  for  the  Town  of  Fort 
Macleod. 

Almost  immediately,  a task  force  of  20 
townspeople  in  Fort  Macleod  plus  hundreds 
of  volunteers  began  working  furiously  to 
complete  a proposal  in  time  for  the  Decem- 
ber deadline.  They  called  on  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  saw  the  surrounding 
communities  rally  around  them.  On  a very 
small  budget,  the  town  mobilized  the  en- 
ergy and  expertise  of  Town  Council,  staff, 
and  citizens.  As  a member  of  the  Alberta 
Southwest  Regional  Alliance  (AlbertaSW) 
of  14  communities,  Fort  Macleod  brought 
its  plans  to  the  regional  table,  with  a desire 
to  gather  support  from  the  partner  com- 
munities. Though  there  were  other  com- 
munities in  the  region  who  had  thoughts  of 
making  an  application,  they  came  to  agree 
that  Fort  Macleod  had  the  strongest  case 
for  success,  and  the  Board  voted  unani- 
mously to  provide  support.  The  realization 


was  that  what  is  good  for  one  partner  can 
create  benefit  for  all  partners. 

Fort  Macleod  worked  tirelessly  and  cre- 
atively for  many  months,  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  proposal  process.  No  detail 
was  left  to  chance.  As  other  applicants  in 
neighbouring  regions  were  dropped  from 
the  provincial  short  list,  the  Mayor  and 
Council  proactively  sought  and  gained 
their  support.  During  the  process,  friends 
and  neighbours  from  32  towns  and  vil- 
lages wrote  letters  to  the  Premier  and  their 
ML  As.  Mayors  and  Reeves  from  neigh- 
bouring municipalities  showed  their  sup- 
port with  their  presence  onsite  during  visits 
from  project  managers  and  site  selection 
personnel.  There  was  also  support  from 
the  Metis  Association  of  Alberta,  Blood 


Tribe,  Piikani  Nations  and  more  than  25 
other  groups  and  organizations.  When 
the  members  of  the  selection  committee 
made  their  final  visit  to  Fort  Macleod, 
they  were  greeted  by  welcoming  delega- 
tions and  dignitaries  and  mounted  riders 
in  uniforms  of  the  NorthWest  Mounted 
Police.  They  were  transported  in  antique 
cars  past  hundreds  of  cheering  people 
gathered  on  the  town’s  main  street  and 
assembled  in  the  historic  Empress  the- 
atre, waving  signs  and  banners. 

The  communities  of  both  REDAs 
(Alberta  SouthWest  Regional  Alliance  and 
SouthGrow  Regional  Initiative)  were  there 
in  full  force.  By  July,  it  was  announced 
that  Fort  Macleod  was  the  only  southern 
Alberta  community  on  the  short  list. 


Fort  Madeod  residents  rally  in  support  of  the  training  centre  during  the  selection  committee  visit 
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A police  honour  guard  led  the  seledion  committee  down  Fort  Macleod's  historic  main  street 


The  police  and  Peace  Officer  Training 
Centre  was  proposed  for  Fort  Macleod. 
Mayor  Patience  recalls  the  day  of  the 
announcement:  “It  was  a pretty  proud 
moment  for  me.  It  showed  community  en- 
deavor and  made  people  say  ‘let’s  look  at 
that  little  town.’” 

That  is  exactly  what  was  accomplished, 
as  the  best  assets  of  the  community  and 
the  region  were  seen  for  their  economic 


A Regional  Alliance  is  a living,  growing  entity, 

and  the  "Mounties  to  Mountains  Economic 
Regional  initiative  (MMERI)''  worked  through 
significant  growing  pains  and  emerged  with  a new 
look  and  identity:  the  Alberta  Southwest  Regional 
Alliance  (AlbertaSW).  The  REDA  was  born  of  col- 
laboration among  five  southern  Alberta  mayors 
who  believed  they  could  gain  an  advantage  by 
jointly  promoting  the  benefits  of  their  communities. 
The  first  shared  success  was  a regional  tourism 
marketing  campaign  that  played  upon  two  unique 
features  of  the  region:  the  history  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  and  the  mountains.  Thus, 
the  region  was  marketed  as  "Alberta's  Southwest 
- from  Mounties  to  Mountains."  In  2003,  a 
joint-venture  agreement  formed  the  Mounties  to 
Mountains  Economic  Regional  Initiative.  By  2005, 
the  region  had  grown  to  encompass  14  diverse 


development  potential.  The  council  and 
town  recognized  its  policing  history  as 
an  important  and  unique  feature.  With 
strong  leadership  and  creative  effort  they 
enlisted  the  support  of  their  regional  part- 
ners to  help  fulfill  the  vision. 

“We  were  so  pleased  with  the  support,” 
says  Macivor.  “The  strength  or  weakness 
of  any  alliance  comes  from  the  members. 
It’s  up  to  us  to  grow  from  within.”  li 


communities  and  the  activities  had  quickly  ex- 
panded far  beyond  tourism  marketing.  The  name 
just  no  longer  fit  all  the  communities. 

After  many  months  of  inventing,  designing, 
revising  and  discussing,  Alberta  Southwest 
emerged  with  a bright  new  "signpost"  logo  signal- 
ing the  region's  openness  to  business  opportuni- 
ties, and  welcoming  visitors  to  experience  its  his- 
toric sites  and  recreational  attractions.  AlbertaSW 
Manager,  Bev  Thornton,  reflects  on  the  process  of 
creating  common  acceptance  from  diverse  opin- 
ions and  views.  'To  the  credit  of  this  partnership, 
everyone  stayed  at  the  table  and  worked  it  out. 
The  new  name  is  relevant  to  all  our  communities 
and  strengthens  our  identity  as  we  grow  and  suc- 
ceed together.  The  Alberta  Southwest  Regional 
Alliance  still  has  Mounties  and  mountains  and  also 
much,  much  more!" 


Did  You  Know? 

Founded  in  1874,  Fort  Macieod  is  home  to 

the  first  Northwest  Mounted  Police  post  west  of 
Winnipeg,  the  oldest  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  oldest  newspaper  in  Alberta.  Port  Macleod 
also  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  site  of  the 
first  and  oldest  golf  course  in  western  Canada. 
Golf  has  been  played  on  this  land  since  1890, 
when  it  was  just  a series  of  grassy  flats  near  the 
old  fort. 


Kootenai  Brown,  the  first  warden  of 

Waterton  Lakes,  was  the  Canadian  equiva- 
lent of  Buffalo  Bill.  Born  John  George  Brown 
in  Ireland  in  1839,  he  served  with  the  British 
Army;  as  a constable  during  the  gold  rush  in 
North  America;  spent  time  as  a Pony  Express 
rider;  was  captured  by  Chief  Sitting  Bull,  and 
was  acquitted  of  murder  in  Montana  before 
settling  in  southern  Alberta.  After  running 
a trading  post  at  Waterton,  Brown  began  to 
worry  about  the  beauty  and  wildlife  of  the 
area.  When  Waterton  Lake  National  Park  was 
created  in  1911,  he  was  appointed  warden. 

In  1914,  he  successfully  lobbied  the  govern- 
ment to  have  the  park's  size  be  increased  to 
1,095  square  kilometres.  In  1932, 16  years 
after  his  death,  Waterton  Lake  National  Park 
was  combined  with  the  Glacier  National  Park 
in  Montana  to  form  the  world's  first  Interna- 
tional Peace  Park. 


Moving  Mountains 
to  Maturity 
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Contact  Information 

REDA  OFFICES 

Alberta  Capital  Region  Alliance 

Central  Alberta  Economic 

Grizzly  Regional  Economic 

Peace  Region  Economic 

Ltd.  (ACRA) 

Partnership  Ltd.  (CAEP) 

Alliance  Society  (GROWTH 

Development  Alliance  (PREDA) 

Mr.  Ken  Woitt, 

Ms.  Jodie  Pearson,  Administrator 

Alberta) 

Mr.  Bob  Hall,  Manager 

Executive  Director 

Telephone:  (403)  340-5300 

Ms.  Jodie  Groebel,  Manager 

Telephone:  (780)  538-5636 

Telephone:  (780)  496-8085 

Fax:  (403)  340-5231 

Telephone:  (780)  674-3140 

Pax: (780)  538-5332 

Fax: (780)  496-8084 

E-mail:  jodie.pearson@gov.ab.ca 

Fax:  (780)  674-2777 

E-mail:  bob.hall@goiiah.ca 

E-mail: 

wivw.centralalberta.ab.ca 

E-mail: 

www.peacecountrycanada.com 

ken.woitt@capregion.ab.ca 

AED  Contact:  Dawna  Allard 

growthmanager@phrd.ab.ca 

www.capregion.ab.ca 

Tel:  (403)  340-5302 

www.growthalberta.com 

Regional  Economic  Development 

AED  Contact:  David  Pattison 

AED  Contact:  Garry  Krause 

Initiative  for  Northwest  Alberta 

Tel.  (780)  427-6648 

Calgary  Regional  Partnership  (CRP) 

Mr.  Rick  Butler,  Administrator 

Tel.  (780)415-8745 

(REDI) 

Mr.  Michael  Cheeks,  Manager 

Alberta  SouthWest  Regional 

Telephone:  (403)  851-2509 

Northeast  Alberta  Information 

Telephone:  (780)624-6114 

Alliance  (AlbertaSW) 

Fax:  (403)  932-2935 

Hub  Ltd.  (HUB) 

Fax:  (780)624-6490 

Ms.  Bev  Thornton,  Manager 

E-mail:  rickbutler@pathcom.ca 

Ms.  Cathy  Goulet,  Manager 

E-mail:  michael. cheeks@gov.ab. ca 

Telephone:  (403)  627-1165 

WWW.  calgaryregion.  ca 

Telephone:  (780)  645-6358 

WWW.  rediregion.ca 

Fax:(103)627-1169 

AED  Contact:  Walter  Valentini 

Fax: (780)  645-6241 

E-mail:  bev.thornton@gov.ab.ca 

Tel:  (403)  297-8920 

E-mail:  cathy.goulet@gov.ab.ca 

SouthGrow  Regional  Initiative 

www.albertasouthwest.com 

Grande  Alberta  Economic  Region 

www.albertahub.com 

(SouthGrow) 

Ms.  Linda  Erickson,  Manager 

Battle  River  Alliance  for 

(GAER) 

Palliser  Economic  Partnership 

Telephone:  (403)381-5414 

Economic  Development  Ltd. 

Ms.  Tammy  Powell,  Manager 

Ltd.  (PEP) 

Fax:  (403)  381-5741 

(BRAED) 

Toll-free:  1-866-723-8229 

Ms.  Elvira  Smid,  Manager 

E-mail:  linda.erickson@gov.ab.ca 

Mr.  Allan  Walkey,  Manager 

Telephone:  (780)  723-7706 

Telephone:  (403)  529-3630 

www.southgrow.com 

Telephone:  (780)  679-1235 

E-mail:  tammy.powell@gov.ah.ca 

Fax:  (403)  529-3140 

Fax:  (780)  679-1250 

E-mail:  al.walkey@gov.ab.ca 
www.braedalherta.ca 

www.grandealberta.com 

E-mail:  elvira.smid@gov.ab.ca 
www.palliseralberta.com 

AEII  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICES 

Edmonton  Regional  Office 

5005-49  Street 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Pincher  Creek  Regional  Office 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigra- 

Camrose, AB  T4V  1N5 

105  Provincial  Building 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

tion,  and  Industry 

(780)  679-1235 

200  - 5th  Avenue  S 

and  Industry 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Lethbridge,  AB  TIJ  4L1 

Regional  Economic  Development 

5th  Floor  Commerce  Place 

Edson  Regional  Office 

(403)381-5414 

Room  221,  Provincial  Building 

10155-102  Street 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

Box  2138 

Edmonton,  AB  T5J  4L6 

and  Industry 

Medicine  Hat  Regional  Office 

Pincher  Creek,  AB  TOK  IWO 

(780)427-6648  or 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigra- 

(403)627-1165 

(780)  427-0802 

111,  111-54  Street 

tion,  and  Industry 

Edson,  AB  T7E  1T2 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Red  Deer  Regional  Office 

Calgary  Regional  Office 

(780)  723-8229 

Room  109,  Provincial  Building 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigra- 

346 - 3rd  Avenue  SE 

and  Industry 

tion,  and  Industry 

Grande  Prairie  Regional  Office 

Medicine  Hat,  AB  TIA  0G7 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

(403)  529-3630 

Room  201,  4920  - 5 1 Street 

Suite  300,  639  - 5th  Avenue  SW 

and  Industry 

Red  Deer,  AB  T4N  6K8 

Calgary,  AB  T2P  0M9 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Peace  River  Regional  Office 

(403)  340-5300 

(403)  297-8920  or 

Box  20,10320-99  Street 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigra- 

(403) 297-2750 

Grande  Prairie,  AB  T8V  6J4 

tion,  and  Industry 

St  Paul  Regional  Office 

(780) 538-5636  or 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

Camrose  Regional  Office 

(780)  538-5635 

Bag  900-3,  Room  105, 

and  Industry 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigra- 

Provincial Building 

Regional  Economic  Development 

tion,  and  Industry 

Lethbridge  Regional  Office 

9621  - 96  Avenue 

Box  412,  5025  - 49  Avenue 

Regional  Economic  Development 

Alberta  Employment,  Immigration, 

Peace  River,  AB  T8S  1T4 

St.  Paul,  AB  TOA  3A4 

and  Industry 

(780)  624-6114 

(780)  645  - 6358 

www.alberta-canada.com 
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